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STANZAS, 
Suggested by the death of the lamented. 


MISS C *** * 
BY E. YEATES REESE. 


Original. 
How beautiful is death! 
How tranquil the repose! 
When the spirit yields the breath, 
And the wearied eyelids close. 


How beautiful the sleep, 5 
Of the calm and peaceful tomb! 
No more to wake and weep 
O’er the blighting of life’s bloom. 


How beautiful! the brow— 
The pale and icy cheek— 
Nor pain nor sorrew now, 
To the anxicus eye bespeak. 


But the smile of faith hath shed 
Its deathless glory o’er 

Thé features of the dead, 
And her sorrows are no more. 


Do tears unbidden start, 
As ye stand the bier around?— 
Does the thrabbimg of each heart, 
Break the quietude profound? 


Oh! who would quell the sigh— 
Who would refuse to weep— 
O’er the young in Christ who die? 

O’er the beautiful in sleep? 


Alas! the voice is mute,— 
Its cadences no more, 

With the softness of a lute, 
Steal your raptured senses o’er. 


Time bids ye linger on, 
This shore of toil and pain; 
But Eternity shall dawn— 
And loved ones meet again. 


Then kneel—and kiss the rod, 

By which the stroke is given:— 
And joy to think that God, 

Hath called her home to heaven! 





THINGS AS THEY ARE REPRESENTED TO BE, 
AND THINGS AS THEY ARE, 


OR, 
BILLY BISBEE’S ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN IN FLOBIDA. 
BY M. WALSH. 7 








Original. 





The first time I got in the notion of enlisting in the army 
was while strolling along the beautiful walk of the Battery i in 

New York. It was ona fine, clear morning, after a rain storm 
of two pr three days. The sun shone extremely bright, and 
seemed to exult in its triumph over the three days darkness 
that preceded his coming forth. I cast my eyes with delight 
upon the fine expansive bay, studded with a host of magnifi- 
cent vessels~soine bound out, and others gently gliding in, 
laden with the necessaries, conveniences and luxuries of life. 
Some of them were quite near, the decks of which were 
crowded with every age, sex and occupation, from all parts of 
the globe. Some, I suppose, to sing psalms—some to steal 
sheep—some'to laugh and sing, and some to purloin poultry 
and pick pockets—some to seck their fortunes, and others to 
flee bailiffs—some smiling little girls to look for husbands, and 
some———but no matter, there were enough of all descriptions 
no doubt. 

Well, there they were—the little girls as slick as if they 
came out of a bandbox, as the saying is, with their Sunday 
dresses on, and their eyes anxiously fixed on the shore, while 
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some of the more slovenly sex were all confusion, as busy as 
the very mischief blacking boots, brushing clothes, shaving 
and washing faces. 
in every eye. All seemed joy, and all Nature correspgnded. 
Yes! as I turned my enraptured eyes first down to Long Island 
to the Narrows, thence up along the Jersey Shore to that de- 
lightful spot—that heaven upon earth—Hoboken, I beheld in 
every glance Nature resuscitating—the trees just’beginning 
to resume their lively foliage—the hills and valley8 which, a 
few weeks previous, were covered with dreary. snows, now 
green as emerald—the birds in large flocks returaing with all 
the joy of home-sick travellers to their delightful bowers, and 
to add to the witching charms of the scene, the drums on 
Governor’s Island, as if ordained by fate, commenced beating 
the lively roll, and my heart kept time with them; for you see 
those things, like a good many others, have a somewhat 5 sin- 
gular effect on a young heart; and just a’ my senses were 
maddened with delight, and my reason almost fost in adora- 
tion of the scene, one of those slippery, smooth-tongued fel- 





my sorrow, recruiting officers, stepped up to me. 


eS 








Oh, I don’t know, sir; how do you make that out?” 
“Why, to enlist. Here is a regiment of dragoons fitting - © 


I could read the most extravagant hope out now in this city, that is to be composed of fine whole 


souled young fellows, in which you ean enlist. Here is a 
paper, sir, by which you will perceive that the rations are far 
beyond what any man requires for his maintenanée. You 
will likewise oily the same, that there is an abundance of 
genteel and comfortable clothing allowed, and first rate ac- 
commodations for the soldier; and should he happen to be sick, 
sir, the best medical attendance, and every thing that can add 
to his comfort, is at his service; and in addition to the pay, 
which is eight dollars a month, (every cent of which cannot 
énly be saved, but doubled in traffic,) there is extra pay for 
arty labor on the works.” 

“After pausing here a little, he ran, over the whole catalogue, 
from so many pair of pantaloons, jackets, shirts, and stock- 
ings a year, down to how much coffee, sugar, and salt each 
man was allowed per day, and then woud up with a “Well, 
what say you? Will you join? We’re almost full. Mark 





lows, with breast stuffed, shoulders padded, hair frizzed, and || my words: you'll rue it, my lad, if you let it slip. Come, say 
hat stuck on one side, called, as I afterwards ascertained to || the word.” 


Here I paused. I did’nt know what the plague todo. To 


“Good morning, young man—finé morning—glorious || urge me on, there was the fine appearance of the man who 
weather—heavenly prospect, is’nt it?” he exclaimed in the best || was speaking to me—the soldiers, and music on Governor 


natured tone imaginable. 
Yes, sir, it is,” I replied. 
“Live in the city?” 
“Yes, sir.” e 
“Parents too?” ee 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Ever travelled much?” 
“Well, not a great deal, sir.” 
“An apprentice, I suppose?” 
“Well, yes, sir, a kind of a one.” 
“Have to work pretty hard, no doubt?” 
Yes, I have plenty of that, sir.” 


Island, which he took particular pains to direct my attention 
to, the befiuty of the scene, the horrors of a work shop, and 
then the idea of being a soldier, having a horse to ride, and 
passing by the girls with a sword by my side and all the other 
little ornaments. I should have instantly bawled out yes, if it 
had not been for my father’s fireside. Stories that I had heard 
in youth rushing on my mind, tlfe victims of which floated across 
my sight like apparitions, First the French soldiers in Rus- 
sia creeping out from under the buslies in the morning, with 
their beards frozen down to their waists, and then fighting 
with each other for a piece of a putrid horse flesh te keep their 
bodies and souls together. Next the wounded soldier, deserted 


“What a disgusting thing it must be to be cooped up in a || by his retreating comrades in an enemy’s country; left to bleed 


den of a work-shop such a day as this, mus’nt it?” 


to death without a friend to soothe his last moments, and then 


“Indeed, it is not the most agreeable thing in the world, sir; || poor old Jack Narstin taken prisoner by the Indians and scalped. 


but some can’t help it, things are so curiously disposed in 
these days.” 

“Good Gracious! what is the life of a mechanic, any how? 
—a continued chain of drudgery and toil! Working like a 
galley slave, from the beginning of the year to its end—and 
for what? Why, just to prolong misery. Living poor—see- 
ing nothing, and in ninety nine out of a hundred cases end- 
ing his days in a poor house—remembered only as a pauper. 
Yes, my young friend,” he continued, “it often makes my 


heart ache to see fine looking young fellows ruining their 


looks and shape—aye, bringing a premature old age on them- 
selves by poring over a work bench. It is really deplorable! 
Such a life was never intended for man.” 

While I was gazing with the most profound reverence and 
admiration on the man who, I thought, felt such a deep sym- 
pathy for his race, the whole band on Governor’s Island, as 
bad luck would have it, struck up “Hail Columbia,” and then 
suddenly changed to, “See the conquering hero comes,” and a 
fellow in a boat commenced ginging the “Minstrel’s return 


Hallo! says I to myself, my smooth face chap, I’m blessed if 
you get me for a dragoon. The fellow immediately perceived 
from my‘chap-fallen looks that I was’ viewing the thing in 
some other light, and instantly commenced again: 

“For my own part, I shall ever bless the day I commenced 
a military career. Yes, thanks be to Heaven that I am not 
now nailed down toa work bench and inhaling the sickening 
dust of a work shop. Oh, my young fellow, just figure to 
yourself, what Ibhave often experienced, and will again if God 
spares me, the pleasures of a soldier’s life. No care—no 
trouble—every thing at his hand, sick or well—continually 
changing and welcome he gdes. What is his toil that folks 
prate so much about? Why justa little healthy exercise, what 
thousands pay extravagantly for in this city. Yes, sir, the 
whole course of a soldier’s duty chiefly consists in practising 
himself in the broad sword exercise, and in performing evo- 
lutions on his splendid charger to the admiration of the girls 
of whatever village or town he is stationed in, and then, when 
his day’s exercises and parades are over, he can enjoy himself 


from the war,” which, combined with the weather, and the || like a king among his companions in his fine, comfortable 
surrounding scene, left me completely open for any thing that || barrack—singing songs, cracking jokes, telling yarns, smo- 


might follow. 

“Have you always lived in the city, young man?” 

“Well, pretty much so, sir.” 

“Should’nt you like to see the world a little.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 should. Nothing would please me so much, if 
I was so situated, as to be able to do it.” 

“Why you are so situated. Every young man has the 
} means if he will but exercise them.” 





king segars, and all sorts of amusements wherever he goes. 
Oh, you can form no conception of it, sir, from description; it 
must be experienced to be appreciated. Now just fancy your- 
self, for a moment, entering one of the delightful villages whieh 
abound in the west, on such a day as this—and it’s a very 
tare thing to see any other kind of weather there—with your 
companions, mounted on your charger, beautifully caparitoned, 
‘your drawn sabres and the splendid ornaments of your dress. 
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| should have cried my eyes out at parting from her, still I was | by the flood, tien cast a kind of a tent, and throw 2 a little teen 
so overjoyed with the idea of the supposed change 1 was go-| under it to groan away the night on, with the rain beating in 
ing to make in my condition, that I smiled with joy when bid- | on us, or to contemplate on the pleasures and glory of a milj. 
ing her farewell, because I hailed it as the first gate through || tary career. Oh, how I wish (God forgive me,) that some of 
which I must pass on my road to fame and opulence;but she _ those would-be heroes, buried in feathers and braid, who as- 
construed the happiness of my looks into coldness andiwant tonish the girls by their evolutions round wheelbarrows and 
of affection for her. “Billy,” said she, sighing, “you're not | pumps, could only spend a night here—if they would’nt curse 
going to leave me now—are you?” | the chap that first invented war, and all who have since prac. 
“O yes, my dear, I must go; but I’ll be back, and so changed | tised it, I hope to go on another campaign. 
in looks, cir¢umstances, and knowledge that you'll bless the, Notwithstanding all the privations we had been and were 
day I left vi” ” | still subjected to, the idea of the ladies paying their devotions 
“Indeed I won’t!” she exclaimed, while” the tears began to | to me at the balls still lingered on my fancy; but you may 
that’s worth a stake. Why now, let me tell you, gll that as- | | start in her eyes. It’s just as every one told me, that as soon easily judge what an agreeable sensation it must be to be roused 
tunishes me is, how you can hesitate for a moment!” Here | } _as I told you I loved you, you'd be for leaving me. Don’t you | | up out of your sleep while in the act of waltzing round a ball 
he gazed at me apparently astonished, and then began soaping { go—will you, Billy? What do you want to gout there to be room with a beautiful girl, or sitting in a corner of the room 
me again. Killed and eaten by the Indians for?” e. exchanging vows, sighs and compliments with her, by the 
“A fine, intelligent, smart, active CBinc young fellow like “Killed and eaten by the Indians,” says I to myself{ what) shrill bugle note and drum beating to arms, and instead of the 
you would not be out there three months before you would be an idea that is. Why, Mary, who has been putting such non- | tender words of your sweet lady-love to have the horrid war 
made a colonel of, and without the least doubt, be snugly mar- | sense as that into your head? Wou little fool, I'll have scarcely | whoop of the Indians ringing in your ears, and see the beau. 
ried, provided you felt disposed that way, to a girl worth forty | any thing to do but sce sport, and in a few months I'll be a| tiful forms of your ball room ladies transformed into savages 
or fifty thousand. Just think of that—and coming back to present nt I the officer’s word for it? And then look at | —not those poor, harmless ones that figure in our fancy balls; 
see your friends, dressed like a lord, and your pockets full of | the wages I'll have, besides all the presents I'll get from the | but the real creatures, yelling and grinning like so many 
gold. I'll be hanged if they’d hardly know you, sir; and then inhabitants, and my other chances. And look at the honor! | wolves, and rushing into your tents before daylight, with their, 
the knowledge you'd get of human nature, besides.” |, There I'll be in the first society, and while I’m away you'll | tomahawks and scalping knives to take off your topknot. This 
This was too much—it was more than ould stand. Now see in the newspapers, every other day, the accounts of Colo- mw as the fine amusement and healthy exercise we were to have, 
all the friendly warnings of my father dwindled into old wo- ‘nel Bisbee marching into such a place or capturing some town | By the powers of powder, I should certainly have dicd in des. 
manish stories, and I felt enraged at myself to think I had | —or a notice of the splendid and soldierly appearance of my || pair, if it was not for the natural, though not very charitable, 
not seen things in their proper light before. Oh, says I to | troops—or my gentlemanly and praiseworthy conduct towards | consolation of having company in distress, of which 1 had 
myself, what a lucky thing itis for me that I came down here | the citizens—or the generous and humane treatment of my plenty, for I found every fellow, young and old, laboring un. 
this morning! Well, it’s an old saying and a true one, “ tis | privates and prisoners—in short, you'll hear my name spoken | der the same privations, and decoycd and deluded by the same 





glittering @n the sun, while all the blooming, rosy-Mecked 
girls in the place are rushing to get a glimpse of you—cvery 
window up and shining with beauty and fashion waving white | 
handkerchiefs and bowigg to you as you pase, while young 
and old, male and female, hail you as their protectors, and 
view you with a kind of sacred reverence; and then, sir, in 
the evening there is always a public supper and ball given, at. 
which the ladies strain every nerve to get in the good graces 
of the soldier; and then my boy (he continued, shutting one 
eye and concentrating all the cunning he possessed in the other, 
while he tapped me ina very friendly way on the shoulder,) 
if you keep your eye tight open you can get hold of a girl | 


an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 

“Hip,” says I, flipping my finger with joy as I wheeled round | 
on one leg and kicked an apple core out of the way with the | 
other, “thank God; I asks no odds of any one. The way I'll | 
frown down on some of those folks that think lightly of me 
now, will be mobody’s business in a few years. Then you'll | 
see all my old friends boasting of my acquaintance as their | 
greatest honor, while all those fellows who treat me coolly | 
will curse the day that ever they did so. Yes, you'll see them | 
sneaking round, trying to scrape old acquaintance; but "twill 
be no use. No; I shan’t forget it. Well, let me see—how | 
will I come into the city when I return? T'ilhire a sem, end 
and two horses and drive up Broadway in my uniform, and; 
then by all my little girls’ houses. Hallo! Til be hanged if F 
can’t see myself going it now likea chip. See all the girls | i 
looking at me and smiling, while all the strangers seem to be’) 
inquiring what fine looking young fellow that is in uniform! | 
O, Pll almost jump out of my skin at the idea of it; and now 
here I go out the Harlaem road with a little chub in my ve- | 
hicle. There! I'll be hanged if I don’t believe every thing | l 
that happens a fellow turns out for the best. If I had’nt lost | 
that quarter here last night I would’nt be down here this morn. || 
ing looking for it, and though I aint found it, see what I’ve || 
fell in for.” Here I was interrupted in my reflections and so- | 
liloquy by the approach of the recruiting officer who had been |) 
about thirty paces off inflating another customer who accom- 
panied him up to me. 

“Well, my lad,” — he, “are you going up to the office?” || 

“Yes, sir, I am so,” said J, and away we went. On our} 


| || by every tongue, and people will say, when they see you in oh deceitful misrepresentations. 


board the boat with my jovial companions. 


,soon did. 


Well, says I to myself, who 
street, there is the little girl the great colonel Bisbee used to | knows? may be it’s all jor the good of a fellow’s soul. They 
keep company with before he left New York; and just think | say the way of the transgressor is hard, and we poor fellows 
of the pleasure we’ll see when I return.” | have it hard enough. 

| This version of the matter seemed to have as much effect, In the course of a fortnight the weather changed—the chill 
on her as it had on me when I first heard it from the officer. | ‘left the air, but was succeeded by a sun hot enough to change 
| Her countenance looked like an April day. Her eye spark- | the color of a fellow’s hair. Now had we the “healthy exer. 
ling with the thought of what I was going to be as it glanced | cise” and extra pay for labor on the works. Yes, and manya 
| through its fine lids and long lashes, charged with tears w hich | time we blessed the recruiting officer, and prayed that we might 
now and then overflowed their bounds and gently trickled be spared until we had an interview with his lordship so as to 
down her rosy cheeks, seemed like the sun smiling through a | return the favor. We were now driven like a herd of cattle 
cluster of rain clouds which sprinkle the earth at intervals, |! from morning till night through swamps and morasses, ex- 
fand finally she received and returned the last farewell move in || posed to the rays of a scarchirg sun, while we were bound up 
pleasure than in sadness, and just as I started to go she called |i in the most cumbrous and disagreeable clothes. I fared par. 
out, “Don’t forget to write, Billy, as soon as you get to be| ticularly bad in this respect. As the officers were selfish, bar- 
colonel. “Good bye; don’t forget, Billy.” “Don’t be afraid— || barous, abusive and tyrannical in the extreme, so much so 
| Pshan’t; farewell.” said I, and away I went, nnd was soon on ‘that it appeared to give them pleasure to add to the misfor. 
1 looked all round, |, tunes, instead of trying to alleviate the miseries of the poor, 
but in vain, for the recruiting officer; he had disappeared. | | thoughtless wights whom fate and bad luck had placed under 
Nothing of any material consequence transpired in our route | their despctic rule, they would not even take the trouble to 
by steamboats, stages, and tramps, and if there had, I don’t | give the clothes to person which they fitted, and accordingly 
expect I could have recollected it, my mind was so wrapt up | I fell in for a suit of regimentals that some six foot four chap 
in an eager desire to reach the scenes of our glory, which we | had vacated; and a pretty figure I cut with them on. I most 
religiously believe that if I had been in the least prone to sui- 
cidc—yes, if my bump of hope had’nt been extraordinarily 





How fast the mist withdrew and disclosed our real situation! 


|| Oh, what a change! The Lord have mercy on us, says I to | large I should have jumped into one of the swamps certainly. 


myself, what in the world is going to become of a fellow here? | When gazing at the reflection of my carcass in a little pool of 
I never will forget our first step, in reality, into the business | muddy water one day I experienced the perfect verification of 
part of a soldier’s life. Every lip hung like the lips of a horse | the officer’s words when he said “My friends would scarcely 





way up he was all kindness and civility. He took us into a 


. i! 
tavern and treated us, in common parlance, to something to || 


drink and a first rate cigar, which I thought was a pretty good | 
beginning. When we got up to our quarters in Fulton street, 
I had no cause to change my opinion, as, after undergoing the | 
necessary preparations, we had nothing to do for about two 
months previous to being drafted, but walk about wherever | 
we pleased day and night. 





into practical use; for we lived like race horses. The greater | 
portion of us being wild young fellows, we used to go out in |) 
a party every night and lather every thing we came across, 
not omitting the watchmen, who, after a few nights, got so| 
much in dread of us that you could not see one of them within | 
gun shot of our line of march. At length the order came for | 
us to prepare for our journey, and every one hailed it as the | 
passport to novel scenes and fresh enjoyments. No one even || 
dreamed of the past, but eagerly looked forward to the future | 
as the consummation of all his hopes and wishes. Every eye |, 
sparkled with joy at the beautiful scenes, the endless pleasures || 
and vast fortunes which his extravagant fancies were crea- 
ting and holding to his view, and my imagination ran like 
lightning over my supposod future career, painting every part || 
it so bright that I felt at a loss to know which to dwell on 
with most pleasure—my absence or return. Before starting I | 
went tosce my friends, and lastly my little chere amie, who was 
all innocence, tenderness and affection. Though I was fervently 
attached to her, and under ordinary circumstances I suppose 





| chargers to ride, we found ourselves subjected to heavy tramps, 


In the day time we underwent a | 
little drilling and feucing with sticks, which we soon turned | 


jin harvest time. Some of their eyes increase to the size of | know me when I'd return;” for I'll be hanged if I scarcely 
crab apples. Some chaps looked as down hearted as dying! knew myself. The coat which was loose enough when I first 
calves; and when we were told this was the place where we | got it, had now so completely left my body that you could 


| were to be quartered, we were horror struck. But this was only 1 have put asack of salt in between them, with all ease, and 


Instead of our beautiful it was so long that the waist buttons were about six inches 
| below my hips. he pantaloons were in keeping, and I had 
encumbered with a big musket as heavy as a hod of mortar, | a great leather stock, as stiff as a piece of iron, some six of 
in addition to fifty or sixty rounds of ball cartridge, and for| eight inches in height, which kept my head so far above my 
our eight dollars a month and fine field for traffic we had but | body that you’d thought I was studying astronomy when a 
six that is though we enlisted as dragoons we were made in- |’ a march; for though I do not expect it was put on to turn my 
fantry of and no redress existed, and our traffic consisted in| thoughts to heaven, yet it kept my eyes there; so much 80, in 
| whistling lead, which generally turned out rather disagreea-) fact, that while on a tramp, being obliged to keep my body 
|| ble to the receiver. For beautiful fields and smiling little girls | erect, I could scarccly see land the whole day; and to cap the 
we had a dreary wilderness covered with mud swamps, brush- climax I lost my hat the first time I got in a skirmish 
| wood, and hammocks studded with Indians who took occasion || with a party of Indians a week or two previous, and got 
'to hang around us, popping our boys dowu like wild geese; || one belonging to a fellow named Dainty, who had been killed in 
and as for villages, by the sorrows of Simon, we began to for- | the attack. He had a most enormous cranium, and I was under 
get that there was a name in our language for house. For one | I the necessity of stuffing the hat he had willed me with straw to 
universal fine weather and abundance of first rate food we had || | keep it on my head. ‘he straw protruded all round my head, 
|| —ugh! I begin to shiver whilst I write it—heavy rains of two || ,and I could scarcely discriminate between it and my hair in 
‘and three day’s continuance, accompanied by keen, raw winds | the mud pool mirror, the only one I had the privilege of using. 
| —sharp enough to take a fellow’s nose. Our fare consisted of || My heart sunk within me when I compared my ideas of be- 
|a small biscuit and thin slice of pork three times, and sant ing a colonel with my present unenviable appearance. Oh, dear, 
| times only twice a day; and tramping all day through a rain _says I, was there ever a poor mortal doomed tu such misfortune 
heavy enough to wash every outward sin from a fellow’ sphy-|;}as Iam! Whata pretty figure I’d cut driving into New York 


the commencement of our troubles. 





|| sical conformation, we had to go te work and dig trenches in! iF in this uniform. Here I was interrupted by a brother in arms, 
‘the wet ground about a small square, throwing the saturated |! 
jearth up on the centre, ° 


|if possible worse looking than myself singing in a most mourn: 
ful tone, 





keep us from being washed away 
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THE MONUMENT 





I’se a lad of eighteen, and I’ve suffered privations; 
I’ve worked on rail roads, canals and plantations; 
I’ve lived upon nothing—the same [ will die; 
That’s dancing on nothing—but rather up high. 
With my fal de ral liddie; fal de ral liddie; 

Fal de ral liddle, Liddle dia. 








all other matters seemed like the Cape Cod reckoning, that is, | 
you owe me.” They kept us at work till ten and eleven o’- | 
clock at night, digging trenches, throwing up breastworks, and | 
building ramparts and redouhts. | 
This proved very profitable, our extra pay being the immense | 
sum of ten cents per day; and whena poor fellow happened to| 
snag his pants—which was very often the case, being obliged | 
to lift stones of immense weight—he was charged extrava-| 
gantly for them, which took away all the extra pay he earned 
during the campaign; and they worked it with the most of us 
so as to bring usin debt about three times as much more. 
From such extra pay henceforth, Oh, luck, deliver us! 
Notwithstanding all the deceptions which had been prac- | 
tised on us, and all the hardships and privations we had been | 
subjected to, on the least complaint or remonstiance against | 
such usage we were abused and cursed like convicts by the | 
officers. If one happened to say “I enlisted for a dragoon,’> 
or, “The recruiting officer said we were to have plenty of good | 





victuals and clothes,” or any thing of that sort, he was sure | 


to be answered with, “You're a pretty thing for a dragoon”— | 
“A nice locking object on a horse”—“Now I tell you what i 
is, you mutinous scoundrel, if I hear another word out of you 
Vil punch your head off. Do you want to raise a mutiny, and 
anenemy in sight? Ain’t we had enough off without your 
whining’ Open your mouth again and I'll have you clapt} 
in irons.” Well, thought I to myself, you may stop a fellow 
from talking, but you can’t stop him from thinking; so I think 
I shall ship my bob at the first opportunity; and one soon of. 
fered. ‘The communication between us and one of our prin- 
cipal out posts had been cut off by the Indians, and a prize of | 
forty dollars was offered to any man who weuld deliver a Iectter 
to its commander, and the money to be paid by him. There 
was a first rate horse, a brace of -pistols, and every thing pro-| 
vided for the occasion. No one seemed willing to accept the 
offer, and it was at length made tome. “Will you go, young 
man,” said the captain; and it was the first civil word he spoke 
tome. “Well,” replied I, “a fellow might better be shot, than 
to lead such a life as this; so I believe [ will.” 

I soon started, and the way the builets flew round me going | 
through the hammocks was a caution. I took off my stock | 
and dept my head down as well as the straw in the hat of my 
fallen comrade would permit, and exclaimed, the fates have 
mercy on me, and if ever 1 get gut of this mess ’twill be some 
time before I go soldicring again, I think. At length I ar- 
rived safe at the garrison, delivered my letter, related my 
adventure, received the thanks of the commander for my | 
bravery, and likewise my forty dollars and another letter| 
to take back. When I got about a mile from the fort I made | 
a halt and held a council of war with myself. Now, says I, 
I've got forty dollars, a brace of pistols, a sword, a fine horse, | 
and plenty of sea room, and if ever I go back through them 
Indians, to be shot at again, I guess ‘twill be some time after | 
this. Yes, indeed, there must be some stronger inducement, 
than I had before. So I tacked ship and kept up asteady trot | 
the rest of the afternoon and al! night—crossed into Georgia, 
ard in the morning exchanged my uniform with a peasant for | 
an old straw hat, a prize jacket, and canvass pantaloons, rode 
on about fifteen miles further, where I sold my horse for ninety | 
five dollars, and likewise disposed of my pistols. As I thought | 
it best to be on the safe side of the bush I kept moving, got | 
myself a new suit of rigging, and had the pleasure of reading | 
in a newspaper, at the hotel I stopped at in Savannah, an ac-| 
count of my expedition, stating, “that a young fellow belong- 
ing to capt. —’s company, who, in the most praiseworthy 








manner, volunteered to carry a letter from the camp to Fort | 


Drane, (from which the communication to the camp had been 
cut off by a large party of Seminoles,) after eseaping, in the | 
most miraculous manner, the rifles of the Indians, and suc- 
ceeding in delivering the letter and receiving an answer to! 
take back he started on the desperate enterprise, resolved to| 
pass or perish, which last, we sincerely regret to say, without | 
doubt must have been his fate; for as nothing since has been | 
heard from him, we must come to the melancholy conclusion | 
that he was taken prisoner by the Indians, and in all proba-| 
bility subjected to the most dreadful tortures before death re-| 
leased him from his barbarous enemies, We have since| 
learned that the name of the young fellow was William Bis-| 
bee, and that he belonged to New York.” 

No, they did’nt though, says I; not so soft. I’m neither 
killed nor tortured; and I guess I laughed pretty heartily at 
the joke and came to the determination that before I'd ever 





| 
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| tyrannical despots on cither sea or land again, Ui@ inhale the 
| dust of every workshop in the Union, and recommend the | 
| same to every young fellow I came across; for though I had 
Then came the extra piy for labor onthe works, which, like i been greatly deceived in a good many things, there was one 
|in which I was not; that is, the knowledge I was to get of 


! 
“so much you had and so much you had’nt, and the ballance || human nature. 








ODE, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP OF COLUMBIA. 


Recited before the Baltimore Lyceum. 
BY J. H. HEWITT. 





Original. - 


When Freedom from her temple smiled * 
In triumph 9’er the battle’s van, 
Where brazen war-dogs bellow’d wild, 
And warriors stuggled man to man; 
She struck the invador’s bayonet low, 
And bade her sons with every blow 
Hurtforh her lightning on the foe. 


And freely pour’d the crimson flood 
From many a hero’s breast; 

And Freedom traced her name in blood, 
All o’er the West. 

The striped banner waved on high, 

And woo’d the bright stars from the sky; 

Upheld by Honour’s sturdy hand, 

It stream’d in triumph o’er the land. 


Columbia’s Genius rose, and cried— 
The while her bosom throb’d with pride, 
**What glorious deeds are done! 
Land of my heart! thus be it ever 
When men those links inglorious sever, 
Which bind them to a tryant’s power, 
Crushing the patriot hopes that tower 
*T wards Freedom’s golden sun. 
But see—our champions how they fall 
Wounded—dying—one and all 
A bulwark for their country’s right; 
And Bennington and Bunker’s height 
Shall tell how sanguine is the fight 
Of Freedom, when her infant hand, 
Directs her own and favor’d band. 


Oh, where’s the harp to sound the praise 
Of those who died in Freedom’s fight? 
To sing the deeds of other days: 
To tell how bloody, yet how bright 
The star of Fame arose, when first 
The chains of shame fell to the dust? 
And must they fall—and die forgot, 
Without one bard to tell 
How bravely on their native spot ~ 
In Glory’s arms they fell? 
And shall no bard arise and sing 
Their deeds, when on the restless wing 
Of Time, the years roll past? 
°Tis true, on History’s beaming page 
Their deeds may shine from age to age; 
Still, still the minstrel’s hand alone 
Can touch a harp of lofty tone, 
And tell the young, in words of fire 
‘The story of the martyr’d sire 
Who nobly breathed his last.’? 


She said—A zephyr wandering by, 


Caught every word and every sigh, 


And bore them to his native sky. 

With prattling tongue he whisper’d round 
The boundless realms, that erst he found 
Columbia’s Genius sadly bent 

Over her heroes’ monument, 

Mourning the sleeping minstrelsy 

That waking crowns with immortality. 


Swift down th’ unfathom’d depths of blue, 
On sounding wings—a spirit flew— 
It was the Queen of Song; 
She bore within her fairy hand 
A flowery wreath and magic wand, 
Her airy robes untrammelled streaming, 
Seem’d with a thousand brilliants beaming, 
As swift she flew along. 
She hover’d round a valley deep, 
Where Echo slept in dreamless sleep, 
And stealing from the welkin there 
A sheet of sonorific air, 
She form’d a harp, whose mellow sound 
Brought all the choirs of heaven round; 
Then pluck’d she from the oriant sky 
The first-born rays of golden dye; 
And loudly did the welkin ring, 
Sweet music rent the zone; 
For every ray became a string, 
And every touch a tone! 
She bore this harp in triumph through 
The mazes of ethereal blue, 
And when she struck each yielding string, 


_ Celestial spirits on the wing 


Join’d in the paean of the free— 
“Columbia, land of Liberty!” 


‘Rise Genius.of this infant land,” 
Exclaim’d the Queen of Song, 

‘Here is the harp thy minstrel’s hand 

Shall strike—and sing the martyr’d band. 


| 








| 








Who scorn’d to suffer wrong! 
This is the harp whosé strings can breathe 
The language of the soul; 
Whose song can bid the sword unailie, 
And wake the war-drum’s roll. 
There is that softness in its touch, 
Which Beauty’s ear doth love so much, 
That stirring wildness, which will make 
The patriot’s soul flash from his eye; 
Bidding both son and sire break 
The manacles of slavery. 
Its lofty notes, when free they roll, 
Will fire the doubting coward’s soul, 
When Freedom’s bards the glories tell 
Of those who ’neath her standard fell. 
Rise, Genius of this infant world, 
Rise, weeping one —the flag’s unfurl’d 
Whose stripes and stars shall drink the light 
Of golden day and starry night; 
This harp to thee is freely given, — 
A sweeter one ne’er sigh’d in heaven.” 


Then sang the mountains and the vales, 
The music_of the brook was heard; 

The ee told merry tales, 

And loudly foar’d the stormy gales 
Responding to the ocean-bird. 

Strange melodies crept through the woods, 

And singirg flowrets kiss’d the floods, 

The fields breathed up their matin lay 

While sunbeams stole their dews away; 

All nature pass’d the strain along 

And gave to God a thankful song. 





© = . 


‘) HAVE FINISHED MY EDUCATION,” 





Original. 


In the large and varied vocabulary of young ladies, there 
is not a more unmeaning and rediculous phrase, than the one 
above quoted. If it be used merely to designate the period 
when attendance at boarding or day school is given up, stated 
lessons laid aside, or’ private teachers dismissed, it is a very 
improper use of words: others of far less import would answer 
quite as well. But this phrase has a more extended significa- 
tion. When a young lady, in fashionable parlance, “finishes 
ber education,” she generally gives up the routine of study 
which the system of schools directs, and instead of adopting 
one more useful and requiring less time, her intellectual em- 
ployments consist only of miscellanevus reading, and that not 
often of the most approved kind. It is not to be denied that 
this is too often the case, and ifthe mind could stop. in its pro- 
gression, the term we have quoted would not be improper. 
But mind is ever at work, though strengthened, or weakened 
just in proportion as the materials afforded it, upon which to 
spend its energies, are solid, or trifling. In youth, during the 
years professedly devoted in study, only the rudiments of edu- 
cation are acquired; only the foundation is laid; some materials 
are collected; long and patient research gather more; the su- 
prestructure is commenced, but will never be completed here. 

The mind has capacities for improvement which it may not 
limit, and faculties innumerable for the acquisition of know- 
ledge; and fortunately or unfortunately, for us is it, that we 
are thus endowed, as we improve or neglect them. | Every 
hour we may learn—I speak to females in particular—some- 
thing interesting and useful concerning the operations of na- 
ture, and this too, without wandering beyond the limits of the 
garden walk; without the aid of books too; for practical know- 
ledge is the best, no matter how simple the means from which 
we gain it. And if the information acquired be not altogether 
new, it comes to us, clothed in a new garb, and we have the 
gratificarion of finding that we can illustrate general princi- 


ples by axamples of phenomena, occurring under our own ob+ 


servation. Every day too from reading we may appropriate 
to ourselves the stores of knowledge laid up by others; we 
may learn bf ages that are passed, of the nations that are now 
no more; modern history opens a wide field for instruction and 
entertainment; the history of our own country is full of 
touching interests; (its natural history strikingly romantie,) 
and we ought not to remain ignorant of the causes which are 
effecting the rise and decline of communities at the pregent 
hour. From these and other sources of knowledge we may 
acquire a large fund of information, and without appropriating 
in its acquisition but little time, for it is acknowledged that 
“the reading of an intelligent woman occupies much less time 
than the music of a musical woman, or the idleness of an in- 
dolent woman;” and without neglecting the social and domes- 
tic duties which belong to the various relations of life. 

But while thus employed, while thus we study the lives of 
individuals singly, or collectively, as they form communities 
and nations, while interrested in tracing the effects of the dif- 
ferent spirits abroad in society, we must not forget the stu- 
dy of ourselves; we must not be ignorant of that spirit within 
our own hearts, which is actuating us in all we think, or say 























































or do. In the education of the heart! the feelings are to be | 
restrained and governed, and this is no easy task, with even) 
good resolves; but gnder the influence of strong g@nd pure 
principles, and by the might of ready will, the difficulty will || 


soon van'sh. The affections must be placed under their only |! 


sure and safe guide—under the direction of unaffected picty. 
We are subject to daily petty vexations; daily trials and 
temptations surround us, and daily increasing cares perplex 
us. 

Against trifles like these, we are to contend, for they are 
often more fatal to peace of mind than great afflictions. 
ty is necessary to the attainment of these ends, and she who 
has not the evidence of true faith in her own soul, how- 
ever faithfully she may have cultivated her mind, and how- 
ever varied her information may be, is like the “setting of the 
diamond without the gem itself.” And whoever found a fe- 
male thus progressing in the education of mind and heart, un- 
der the influence of pure religion, and under the same blessed 
influence, preparing the spirit to mect company of angels in 
heaven—yea of God himself—whoever found such an one who 
colud say “I have finished the work my father has given me to 
do;”—the education of mind, heart, and’spirit. Not such an 
one is ever contented with the advancement made; her pro- 
gress is ever “onward and upward.” It is only the self satis- 
fied and slothful who fold their hands in ignorance and ease. 
O, let us not be of that number, we have social, moral and re- 
ligious duties to fulfil in each of the relations of life. By 
cultivation of intellect, we may be useful and entertaining 
companions as wives, as mothers, the best of teachers to our 
children, as daughters delightful companions to parents, and || 
as sisters affording mutual improvement to each other. Re- 
ligion will add a glorious lustre to these relations, and make 
us ten-fold more useful in them, We know the work given 
us to do: we must commence and progress here, and when our 
spirits are about to leave the tabernacles in which they now 
dwell, we may say with regard to our earthly labor, as our 
Saviour did, “It is finisned.” But the work of the immortal 
part is never finished; the education *began in time, goes on- 
ward through the ages of eternity. This surely is an induce- 
ment to renew our efforts; and ought it not to be now consid- 
ered in the education of children? Are they not educated too 
much for the world and its pursuits? 

Upon parents, upon mothers, particularly, rests the reforma- 
tion here. It is for them to direct the minds of children, at 
the first dawn of intellect, to the great fountain of all know- 
ledge; as intellect is maturing, the heart expanding, and char- 
acter forming, to make them feel that mind is maturing 
not only “for this span of life,” but for ages of endless dura- 
tion; that the heart is opening, not to receive impressions for 
this transient existence only, but that upon its unsullied ta- 
blets, may be written pure thoughts, and holy feelings; and 
strong affections for all upon which one Creator has set his 
seal as good, and beautiful in this world, and ardent yearnings 


for, and true faith in the glory and blesssedness of our future || 


home; and that character is forming not to recieve merely the 
applause or censure of the world, but that it is to be scruti- 
nizéd and judged by Him who knows every motive, whether it 
be upright or impure, which impels to action. Let them be 
taught first to seek “the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,”and then no matter how they much seek to know of the mys- 
teries of the world, in which we dwell, no matter how much 
learning and knowledge they acquire, no matter how distin- 
guished they become among their fellow men; for their know- 
ledge, and their learning, and their fame shall be for the glory 
of their Father in heaven, and the salvation of their own 
souls. M. F. W. M. 


Sterr.—It is a mistaken idea that much sleep is conducive 
to health. 
this state, and no injury arise from it, and in extreme old age 
the system requires much rest, but in middle age when the 
frame is robust, one third of the time, that is eight hours, is 


generally fully sufficient to keep the body in health and vigor.|, 
Many people do not require more than five or six hours, and|, 
some people have for the greater part of their lives required || 


but three. 
more than people who only fatigue the body. It also requires 


a longer time for the mind to fall asicep when it has been ex- || 
cited than the body. This may scem strange, but it is cer- || 


tain that some of the senses sleep sooner than others. Many 


persons are no sooner upon their pillows than they are lost| 


in slumber, while others always require hours to lull the ex- 

citement of the mind. Generally speaking a man of lethargic 

temperament will sleep sooner than one more sanguinely con- 
stituted—N, Y. Sun. 











Pie- |! 


In infancy two-thirds of the time may be spent in|! 


Students and all men who exert the mind, require |) 
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[ TO ELIZABETH. 


| a 


| Original. 
Lady, gentle lady fair! 

Of sparkling eye and raven hair, 
Listen to my song I pray, 

Turn, O turn, not cold away. 


I would bow me at thy shrine, 
And worship beauty such as thine, 
Then listen while thyself I praise, 
In soft, endearing plaintive lays. 


I heard in other lands, thy fame— 

The meed of beauty thou did’st claim— 
The lovely features of thy face— 

Thy furm—its symmetry and grace; 

And oft, as thoughts roll’d wild and free, 
I’ve sat me down to think of thee. 


Lady, gentle lady fair! 

Of sparkling eye and raven hair; 
Believe me, dear one, though unseen, 
Thou wert my heart’s unrivalled queen, 
And in the words of one of old, 

Let me sing the burning truth, 

‘That the half hathmot been told, 

Of tiuy peerless beauty—youth. 





Lady, gentle lady fair! 

Of witching eye and raven hair, 

Soon before the rapid gale, 

Beneath the pure white flowing sail; 
o’er the blue and bounding sea, 

Til be wafted tar from thee; 

And oft when night-winds cold and chill 
This fever’d fraine of mine shall thrill— 
I'll sit inv on the vessel’s prow, 

And think of thee as I do now; 

Or, on some foreign shore afar, 

Gaze on the bright and beauteous star, 
That sparkles through the blush of even, 
All radiaut in its matchless heaven, 

And think o’er scenes Deyond the tide, 
When I was happy at thy side. 











Lady, lady, let me ask 

That when, amid the light you bask 

Of pleasurs’s gay and glittering hall, 
Where harp and lute notes softly fall, 
That you will give a thought to him 
Beyond the waiers dark and dim, 

And pray that thougl. o’er waves he roam, 
He may return to thee and home. 


Lady, perchance low in the deep, 

The frieud who writes these lines may sleep; 
The waves that none below control, 
Above his wasting form may roll; 

And winds that play around thy breast, 
May wail a requiem 0’er his rest. 

O! if beneath the troubled wave, 

The lonely wanderer find his grave? 
When thou, beside the cheerful hearth, 
With those thou lov’st may meet in mirth, 
Permit one tear thy joy to chide, 

For him who loved thee when he died. 


Of witching eye and raven hair, 
My harp hath ceased—hath ceased to spell, 
Now, gentle lady, fure-thee-well. 8. 





CREATION OF MAN. 


Original. 


||or oats just shooting up from the dark and rich soil. 


Lady, gentle lady fair! i 
| ride from Liverpool to the tetropulis. 





sullied i incense and bearing i it up to nthe high throne of hea. 
ven’s eternal King. No hand was there to gather in the 
||treasures that spontaneous grew, or bend the unmolested 
'|shoot. Silence reigned profoundly cloquent, throughout the 
|| blissful reigns, until a voice in rich commanding tones, ex. 
|| claimed, “let us make man in our image and after our like. 
|| ness.” Then it was, at the mention of the word man first 
} ‘named in heaven, that unfallen spirits, bowed their forms, and 
|| meditated what the term might mean,—it was of interest to 
| them, whether it should be a creation greater or a “little 
|| lower” there themselves. While gazing with intensily of in. 
| terest on the action of Omnific Power, they beheld in Eden 
H a fair form arise—upon his brow he bore the dignity of un. 
|| spotted innocence—his eye beamed with the consciousness 
of his Creator’s favor—his heart rejoiced in the approbation 
of his God. Thus he sat alone in the light of the sixth day’s 
|| sun, gazing on himself so strangely brought into being and 
||into favor. Looking upward with a mind unclouded by sin— 
|| untouched by contamination’s contagious hand, he in amaze. 
| ment viewed the stupendous works which appeared above and 
|| around him. 


|| ‘Thus our primeval sire sat in Eden’s bower listening to the 


gentle rippling of the waters as they passed out of the lonely 
|| garden, the twin rivers poured their waves along, parting and 
passing from each other, and seeming in the presence of their 
new made lord, as separating friends, sighing to each other 
as they moved away that touching word—farewell—a word 





ere long destined to fall upon his heart as the dread thunder. 





| bolt of heaven. 

Adam slept. There rests the last workmanship of God, in 
the bringing forth of his proud, his matchless—superstruc- 
ture—there he rests—alas preparing for a long fatigue. And 
while he slept from out his side a shade arose which startled 


| suddenly into life and stood to wake him with her magic 


touch. °’T'was woman—on her cheek sat angel innocence, on 


'|her person perfect beauty, her eyes beamed the mildness of 


| female purity and love, she looked upon herself and her rising 
jlord in the bright light of time, themselves the subjects of 
vast eternity. She wondered at the symmetry and excellence 
displayed in the exquisite form of her beloved spouse—his 


| 


||heavenly mien—his manly countenance, his dark eye, were 


objects of her surprise, and curious—as her daughters have 
ever been—she laid her soft hand on his peaceful brow, and 
exclaimed, we are one, bone of bone, and flesh of flesh. The 
happiness of Eden was complete. ALPHA. 











Farms in ENGLAND.—The farms are regulary laid out in 
a and parallelograms of from two to forty acres, and in 
general they are laid down as smooth and level as the roller 
leon make them. Here is a luxuriant wheat field, and there a 
fine meadow, and next a rich pasture, and there busy pre- 
parations for putting in potatoes or turnips, and there barley 
But 
| scarcely a rod of the fence, such as we meet every where in 





ithe United States of America, do you see in your 200 miles 
All is hawthorn; and 
these hedges, which are, for the most part, neatly trimmed 
about the gardens and farmhouses, and by the roadside, add 


||more to the beauty of the country than any description had 


pictured upon the mind. The common method of making 
the hedges is this: first, a ridge is thrown up, perhaps a foot 
from the level of the fields which are to be fenced off, then 





When the divine counsel in the infinitude of its wisdom 
entered within itself to meditate on a plan by which to fashion | 


—the first production of prolific nature—unbosomed its beau- 
| ty to his morning beams—then it was, that gentle zephyrs' 
which had not learned to vaunt themselves into angry wees 
| pests, wafted fragrance on their unseen wings, bounding as 
|it were in joy through the thornless bowers of paradise; the 





| bright waters too, spread out in chrystal calmness, seemed as | 
|the vast mirror of the glorious heaven, reflecting the excel. 
\lencies of creation from its shining bosom, teeming with | 
| life, and rushing in very gladness, with the scaly tribes wan- | 
toning in their own pure elastic element—the feathered race 
|of varied plumage, lifted their ten thousand songs of praise | 
jand thanksgiving, to him who gave them being and 
| bade them sing; shaded as they were from the mid-day heat, | 
|by the unfading foliage of the blessed Eden, they wafted 
sweet hosannas to the high home of angelic and godlike per- 
fection where their mighty Maker sat enthroned. 
There stood the tree of life in the midst of the flowry plain, 
| untouched, save by the unsinning bird that chanted hallowed 





Man passes his life in reasoning on the past, in complain. | praise among its branches, and the soft winds that murmured 


ing of the present, and in trembling for the futare. 


| by, catching on spotless pinions nature’s deep sacrifice of un- 


|| the young thorn is to be planted in two parallel rows, about a 





foot or eighteen inches apart. The growth is not very rapid, 


finite man, the sun was looking down upon the new wane but when it has attained the height of four or five feet, in 
| world in the brightness of unclouded splendor, and the ear- || about as many years, it becomes so dense that no domestic 
liest flower that sprung spontaneous from the new made soil | animal would think of breaking through it. The leaf is small 


deeply verdant, and beautifully serrated. In the month of 
May these hedges are clothed with a white fragrant blossom, 
very much resembling that of the thorns of our own country, 
and it is then that the honeysuckle and other wild flowers un- 
fold their wild hues and mingle their sweetness with the haw- 
thorn. In the hedges, trees, such as the oak, the elm, and the 


| horse chestnut, are planted, sometimes in rows near together, 


bnt oftener far apart, so that each one rises and waves by it- 
self over the humble but not less charming growth below. 
Single trees of great age, and very large, are sprinkled here 
and there in every direction, and every now and then you 
catch a glimpse, in the distance, of a grove or clump, which 
adds nor a little to the beauty of the landscape.—Humphrey’s 
Tour. 





TROUBLESOME TIMES. 
“Those who have cash, 
Have trouble about it; 
Those that have none, 
Have trouble without it.” 
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ODE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


WRITTEN BY JAMES AIKEN, ESQ. 


And sung at a celebration in Centre County Pennsylvaina. 


Original. 


When grim oppression’s iron hand 

Was stretch’d upon our suffering land, 

Then rose our sires, a fearless band, 
Resolved to pesish or be free.— 


As rocks resist the dashing wave, 

So stood in war the peerless brave, 

And each prefer’d a freeman’s grave, 
To gilded chains of slavery. 


On Bunker’s height, or Monmouth’s plain, 

In thunder on the foaming main, 

Midst fire, and blood, and heroes slain, 
Our eagle standard was unfurl’d.— 


The field was fought, the victory won, 
For virtue’s model, Freedom’s son, 
The great immortal Washington 

Was sent by heaven to lead the brave. 


Subdued, and crush’d, were Freedom’s foes— 
When Freedom’s hallowed temple rose! 
The murmur of a nation’s woes, 

Was changed to thrilling shouts of joy. 


Health, peace and plenty crown’d the land— 
Each warrior of that valiant band, 
Then cast aside his vengeful brand, 


And sought with joy his peaceful home. 


Oh! honour’d be the mighty dead! 
And thou surviving hoary head, 
Whose youthful energies have fled, 
And age hath dim’d thine eye of fire— 


We'll guide,thy steps, with filial care 

Thy weakened frame our arms shall bear, 

And by thine honored scars we swear 
Notryant’s foot shall mark our soil. 


The following stanzas were added, on hearing of the death 
of General La Fayette. 
Another star all peerless bright 
Hath vanish’d from our mortal sight, 
But O! the pure, and hollowed light 
It leaves upon the sparkling sky! 


‘The moon shall wane, the sun shall set, 
Ages shall pass away, and yet 
‘Thy fame immortal La Fayette 

A swelling tide shall onward roll. 


In soul a man, in years a child. 
While wealth and pleasure round him smiled, 
The hero sought this western wild 

And fought and bled for Liberty. 


Columbia’s friend! Thou hero sage! 

The glory of a glorious age, 

Thy name adorns the brightest page 
OF Freedom’s glorious history. 








THE ADVENTURES OF GILES HUMPHREY, 


Original. 


If ever man was unfortunate in love affairs it was Giles 


Humphreys. Endowed of talents of the highest order; with || 


a towering intellect which could 


; reais grasp at any thing, graspi 
it too, within mortal ken; &, grasping 


—master of seven languages, living 
and dead. Witha fine person, just enough Pn bon point to 


give dignity to his manners:—with a face whic 
termed beautiful, but entirely free from feminine i 
with a dark eye which changed its expression with every ieel- 
ing, and with a heart as pure and noble as ever beat within 
the breast of man, sensibly alive to the virtues of his friends 
and scrupulously delicate in every expression—one of the 
most agreeable men in company,—the life of every circle. 

Possessed of such mental and physical endowments, one 
one would suppose that Giles would have been invincible 
among the fair. And in truth so he was—among those who 
had a heart to give; but Giles seemed to take a fancy to “mort- 
gaged property.” 

The first lady to whom he paid his addresses was Miss 
Wilson a tall girl with a good deal of hauteur in her manner, 
and a slight, very slight, shade of beauty in her countenance. 
He was incessant in his visits and assiduous in his attention; 


|| without my knowledge, by my wife, and had cost the enor- 


h might be |! pounds in value. 
nsipidity,— | 


| opinion is a fallacy, the toad is nevertheless one of the most 





f but when he spoke of love, Miss Wilson allowed him the 
‘great privilege of calling her friend but—nothing more. In 
two months after she was married to a gentleman to whom 
‘she had been engaged for more than a year. 

His next love affair was attended with like success. He 
met Sophia Selkirk at the house of a friend, she was quite the 
opposite of his former flame, being below the middle size, 
|not the least handsome, but she had fascinating manners,— 
|splendid black eyes and a fund of good humor. Giles was 
|all devotion to Sophia, he hung upon her words and lived in 
|her smiles. Sophia was a great musician, so was Giles. So- 
| phia admired poetry, so didGiles. Often as het-fingers swept 
the keys in a masterly manner and her voice accompanied the 
air, “’Tis said that absense conquires love,” or “am I not 
| fondly thine own,” would Giles, 


} “With eye and tone so richly blent 
| To make his presence eloquent;” 


|say that never mortal sang sosweetly. The lady was some- 
|thing of a coquette, she saw the power she had over Giles but 
|she did not undeceive him. Her betrothed was in another 
land. When Giles heard of her engagement he was panic- 
struck, he appealed to Sophia for a corroboration of the report, 
|she strenously denied it. Atlength her lover returned. Giles 
saw that she was lost,—that Miss Sclkirk had deceived him; 
but calling his never failing stock of philosophy to his aid, 
he got over the disappointment with the best grace imagina- 
ble. 

Giles’ third and last attempt was successful. Successful 
|as far as wooing the lady and being accepted by her, but no 
farther. Agnes Howard! how shallI describe her? Her fra- 
gile form and pensive eye completely won Giles Humphrey’s 
heart. She at least had no previous attachment and when 
|Giles bowed at her shrine and offered her the full and gush- 
ing tenderness of his heart, now all her own, the fair girl was 
|won. But alas unfortunate Giles! the serpent crept in thy 
jearthly paradise and destroyed thy beautiful prospects! By 
ithe malicious insinuation of a mutual but false friend Agnes 
looked with suspicion upon her lover. And he, pure and 
'noble as he was, writhed beneath the withering touch of malice- 
| Agnes went into the country bidding Giles an eternal adieu, 
and he conscious of his innocence deems that Agnes will re- 
lent and that they will yet be happy. Giles’ philosophy has 
not deserted him; if things are not brought toa crisis with 
Agnes he will forget her as he did his other loves;—and some 
other fair will receive his homage. F. A. E. 


Dr. Franxuin’s wire.—Franklin in a sketch of his life and 
habits, relates the following anecdote of his frugal and affec- 
tionate wife. A wife could scarcely make a prettier apology 
for purchasing her first peice of Juxury. 
| We have an Fnglish Proverb that says. 
“He that would thrive, 
Must ask his wife.’' 
| Tt was lucky for me that I have one as much disposed to indus- 
|try and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in 
my business, and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchas- 
ling old linen rags for the paper makers, &c. We kept no 
|idle servant; our table was plain and simple; our furniture of 
ithe cheapest. For instance my breakfast was for a long time 
| bread and milk (no tea) and I ate it out ofa two penny earth- 
en porringer with a pewter spoon, but mark how luxury will 
enter families; and make a progress in spite of principle: 
being called one morning to breakfast, I found it na china 
‘bowl, with a spoon of silver. They had been bought for me 








|mous sum of three and twenty shillings for which she had no 
‘other excuse or apology to make, but that she thought her hus- 
band deserved asilver spoon and china bowl as much asany of her 
‘neighbors. This was the first appearance of plate or china of his 
|in our house, which afterwards, in the course of years, as our 
|wealth increased, augmented gradually to several hundred 





Toaps.—It is a common notion that these beautiful little 
janimals suck poison from the earth. Now although this 


.useful animals in the world to the gardener. The toad lives 
|entirely on animal food, eats it alive—and cares not a fig for 
|Dr. Graham. The grubs and insects which he devours, are 
very injurious to, the young plants which are cultivated for 








|the table. He comes out at night when the dampness of the 
|air is agreeable to him, and when his prey are likewise wan- 
| dering abroad, committing their depredations, and watching 
them as eagerly as a cat watching for mice. It is said that 
a dozen of toads will destroy all the eabbage worms in a whole 
acre of land that is planted with cabbages, and be the means 
of saving the young plants from destruction.— Boston Post. 
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,» TOREADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The contents of the next issue of the Monument will be entirely original, 
all the pieces written by our lady contributors. We have the following 
in hand, and as many of them will appear as will fill the number. 

“Sister Ellen,?? by the author of *Glenarran.’? 

“The chef d’ouvre,” by R. H. M. 

“The Saviour,” by Anna Hanson McKenney. 

“Reflections excited by a view of the dwelling grounds at Bladensburg,” by 
Lucy Seymour. 

“Fragments from a private Journal,?? by Hermoine. 

“Night adventure on the Appenines,” by A. H. M. 

s* Music,”’ by Elora. 

“The Heiress to her Lover,” by Rosalie. 

‘The Orushed Violet.” by a lady whose proper signature we should be 
pleased to learn. She has contributed to our pages sometime over the 
three stars, and we have been asked frequently for her name. The de- 
mand will be increased after the appearance of the beautiful poetry 
bearing the above title. Will she oblige us? 

‘The proper study of Mankind is Man, No. 2,” by Emily. 

Such of the favors of our correspondents as may not appear in the next 
Monument shall meet early attention. 
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MENTAL iINDOLENCE.—This seeming by unamiable and some- 
what reprehensible weakness has prevailed to such unlimited 
extent at all periods of the world’s history, that we may not, 
perhaps, be very far out of the way when we style it a kind 
of eternal epidemic, the malignancy of which is determined 
by ten.thousand different accidents that affect both mind and 
body in their mysterious connection. Unlike many of the 
innumerable epidemics of the physical world, however, it 
operates at all times and seasons, and does it work without 
being necessarily contagious or dependant upon any local 
causes whatever; nor is its very extensive propagation owing to 
any particular circumstances beyond the control of the affect. 
ed individuals. 

That mind and body, are mysteriously associated, and ope- 
rated upon by each other, no creditable system of philosophy 
will very seriously question; by what laws soever this hitherto 
inscrutable union may be regulated, or how, or in what pro- 
portion the operations of each affect the other, whether they 
be hereafter explained by the further improvements and dis- 
coveries that may be made im physical and metaphysical 
science, or remain forever inexplicable, matters but little; the 
effects of their action upon each other are visible and much 
effort need not pended to prove that mental and physical 
indolence go haft#in hand, and assist each other considerably. 

No one doubts but that indolence of body may be overcome 
by exertion; and that mental indolence may be mastered in 
the same manner, requires only the experiment to establish. 
Some persons have scrupled not, to say, that if they could dis- 
cover any means by which to overcome their indolence of 
body they could endure the active employment of mind, and 
of course would become better informed—a fine philosophy 
this, truly, perhaps were it reduced to system it would he 
found to possess the capabilities and resources of solving an 
exceedingly difficult and very important problem, the accomp- 
lishment of which would entitle it to the precedence of all 
others and gain for it the palm of immortal excellence; indeed 
if mental indolence and its consequent mental imbecility be 
occasioned by in@@lence of the body, then would that man 
earn the nln who would take up the con- 
jecture of artes and invent the proper medicines and 
plan of treatment for the body that would produce the healthy 
and regular action of mind. 

The term ordinary in its common acceptance, and also me- 
diocrity as applied to mind, appear to be somewhat ambidex- 
trous, if we may use the term, in their signification, and 
through the instrumentality of mental indolence, they have re- 
duced the standard of mind far below respectability, and it is 
now a very pvor compliment indeed to tell one that he has an 
ordinary mind, or that his abilities are mediocre in fact, it 
is little less than to say that the man is a fool. Mental indo- 
lence, and its companion which sticketh closer than a brother 
physical laziness are disreputable, and should be “eschewed” 
heartily. ; 

The following amusing remarks are from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished writer whose name does not now occur to us: 

“Whether we consider the vulgar distinction of mind and 
body as an union, or as a modified existence, no philosopher 
denies that a reciprocal action takes place between our moral 
and physical condition. Of the sympathies, like many other 
mysteries of nature, the course remains occult, while the ef- 



























concealed correspondence of parts seemingly unconnected, in 
a word, this reciprocal influence of the mind and the body, 
has long fixed the attention of medical and metaphysical in- 


fects are obvious. This close yet inscrutable association, this. 
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quirers; the one having the case of our exterior organization, | 
the other that of interior. Can we conceive the mysterious 
inhabitant as forming a part of its own habitation? The | 
tenant and the house are so inseparable, that in striking at| 
any part of the building, you inevitably reach the dweller. | 
If the mind is disordered, we may often look for its scat in | 
some derangement. Often are thoughts disturbed by a strange | 
irritability, which we do not even pretend to account for. 
This state of the body, called the fidgets, is a disorder to 
which the ladies are particularly liable. A physician of my | 
acquaintance was earnestly entrereated by a female patient | 
to give a name to her unknown complaints; this he found no) 
difficulty to do, as he is a steady asserter of the materiality 
of our nature; he declared that her disorder was atmospherical. 
It was the disorder of her frame under damp weather, which 
was reacting; and physical means, by operating on her body, 
might be applied to restore her to her half-lost senses. Our 
imagination is highest when our stomach is not overloaded; 
in spring than in winter; in solitude than amidst company; 
and in an obscured light than in the blaze and heat of the 
noon. In all these cases the body is evidently acted on, and 
re-acts on the mind. Sometimes our dreams present us with 
images of our restlessness, ‘till we recollect that the seat of 
our brain may perhaps be in our stomach, rather than on the 
pineal gland of Descartes; and that the most artificial logic 
to make us somewhat reasonable, may be swallowed with ‘the 
blue pill.” Our domestic happiness often depends on the state 
of our biliary and digestive organs, and the little disturbances | 
of conjugal life may be more efficaciously cured by the phy- 
sician than by the moralist; for a sermon misapplied wil] 
never act so directly as a sharp medicine. The learned Gab- 
bius an eminent professor of medicine at Leyden, who called | 
himself ‘professor of the passions,’ gives the case of a lady 
of too inflamable a constitution, and use of tongue. 





Fourtu or Juty.—This day was celebrated by the Balti- | 
more Key Club, at Woodberry, a few miles from the city. After 
the appointed exercises were over, which were reading the 
Declaration of Independence, by Mr. E. Yeates Reese, an 
original national poem, by Mr. J. Wills, and the delivery of 
a patriotic address, by Mr. C. C. Cox, the company, consisting 
of ladies and gentlemen, sat down to a sumptuous dinner. 
The cloth being removed, toasts were drunk in cold water, 
which, though “spirit-less, were not wanting init.” We 
were among the invited guests, and take pleasure in testifying | 
to the gentlemanly behavior and unremitting attention of the 
members of the Key Club to render theirygyests comfortable, 
which they did most successfully. The ~ wal reached the | 
city about six o’clock in the evening. 





THE WEST, 


FROM IRVING'S ASTORIA. 


On the following morning, (May 26th) as they were all on | 
shore, breakfasting on one of the beautiful banks of the river, 
they observed two canoes descending along the opposite side. 
By the aid of spyglasses, they ascertained that there were 
two white men in one of the canoes, and one in the other. A 
gun was discharged, which called the attention of the voy- 
agers, who crossed over. They proved to be three Kentucky 
hunters, of the true “dread-nought” stamp. Their names 
were Edward Robinson, John Hoback, and Jacob Rizner. 
Robinson was a veteran backwoodman, : ial of age. 
lic had been one of the first scttlers of cky, and en- 
gaged in many of the conflicts of the Indians on “The Bloody 
Ground.” In one of these battles he had been scalped, and | 
he still wore a handkerchief bound round his head to protect |, 
the part. These men had passed several years in the upper } 
wilderness. They had been in the service of the Missouri | 
Company under Mr. Henry, and had crossed the Rocky | 
mountains with him in the preceding year, when driven from 
his post on the Missouri by the hostilities of the Blackfect. 
After crossing the mountains, Mr. Henry had established 
himself on one of the head branches of the Columbia river. | 
There they had remained with him for some months, hunting | 
and trapping, until, having satisfied their wandering propen.- | 
sities, they felt disposed to return to the families and comfor. |, 
table homes which they had !eft in Kentucky. They had ac- 
cordingly made their way back across the mountains, and 
down the rivers, and were in full career for St. Louis, when 
thus suddenly interrupted. The sight of a powerful party of | 
traders, trappers, hunters, and voyagers, well armed and |! 
equipped, furnished at all points in high health and spirits, |) 
and banqueting lustily on the green margin of the river, was 
a spectacle equally stimulating to these veteran backwoodmen 
with the glorious array of a campaigning army to an old sol- 
dier; but when they learned the grand scope and extent of 
the enterprise in hand, it was irresistible: homes and families, | 








and all the charms of green Kentucky vanished from their 


thoughts; they cast loose their canoes to drift down the stream, |) 


and joyfully enlisted in the band of adventurers. They en- || 
gaged on similar terms with some of the other hunters. The | 
company was to fight them out, and keep them supplied with } 
the requisite equipments and munitions, and they were to| 
yield one half of the produce of their hunting and trapping. | 

The addition of three such staunch recruils, was extremely || 
acceptable at this dangerous part of the river. The know-|| 
ledge of the country which they had acquired, also, in their! 
journcys and hunting excursions along the rivers and among | 
the Rocky mountains, was all important; in fact, the informa- i 
tion derived from them induced Mr. Hunt to alter his future | 
course. He had hitherto intended to proceed by the route | 
taken by Lewis and Clarke in their famous exploring expedi-| 
tion, ascending the Missouri to its forks, thence going, by || 
land, across the mountains. These men informed him, how- | 
ever, that on taking that course he would have to pass through | 
the country infested by the savage tribe of the Blackfeet, and | 
would be exposed to their hostilities; they being, as has al-), 
ready been observed, exasperated to deadly animosity against | 
the whites, on account of the death of one of their tribe by } 
the hands of captain Lewis. They advised him rather to) 
pursue a route more to the southward, being the same by| 
which they had returned. This would carry them over the | 


the country presented to the eye a boundless waste, covered 


with herbage, but without trees. 

The soil of this immense region is strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, copperas, alum, and glauber salts; its various 
earths impart a deep tinge to the streams which drain it, and 
these, with the crumbling of the banks along the Missouri, 
give to the waters of that river much of the coloring matter 
with which they are clouded. 

Over this vast tract the roving bands of the Sioux Tetons 
hold their vagrant sway; subsisting by the chase of the buf. 
falo, the elk, the deer, and the antelope, and waging ruthless 
warfare with other wandering tribes. 

As the boats made their way up the stream bordered by 
this land of danger, maay of the Canadian voyagers, whose 
fears had been awakened, would regard with a distrustful eye 
the boundless waste extending on each side. All, however, 
was silent, and apparently untenanted by a human being. 
Now and then a herd of deer would be seen feeding tranquilly 
among the flowery herbage, or a line of buffaloes, like a cara. 
van on its march, moving across the distant profile of the 
prairie. The Canadians, howeves, began to apprehend an 
ambush in every thicket, and to regard the broad, tranquil 
plain as a sailor eyes some shallow and perfidious sea, which, 
though smooth and safe to the eye, conceals the lurking rock 
or treacherous shoal. The very name of Sioux became a 


mountains about where the head waters of the Platte and the | watchword of terror. Not an elk, a wolf, or any other animal, 
Yellowstone take their rise, at a place much more easy and I could appear on thie hills, but the boats resounded with excla. 
practicable than that where Lewis and Clarke had crossed.) mations from stem to stern, “voila les Sioux!” “voila les 
In pursuing this course, also, he would pass through a coun-| Sioux!” (there are the Sioux! there are the Sioux!) When- 


‘covered with clambering grape vines in blossom, which per- 


try abounding with game, where he would have a better 
chance of procuring a constant supply of provisions than by 
the route, and would run less risk of molestation from the 


Blackfeet. Should he adopt this advice, it would be better | 
for him to abandon the river at the Aricara town, at which | 
he would arrive in the course of a few days. As the Indians 


| 


of that town possessed horses in abundance, he might pur-|| 


chase a sufficient number of them for his great journey over- 
lands, which would commence at that place. 

After reflecting on this advice, and consulting with his as. | 
sociates, Mr. Hunt came to the determination to follow the 


him. 


The party continued their voyage with delightful May || 


weather. The praries bordering on the river were gayly'| 
painted with innumerable flowers, exhibiting the motley con-| 
fusion of colors of a Turkey carpet. The beautiful islands| 
also, on which they occasionally halted, presented the appear- | 
ance of mingled grove and garden. The trees were often| 


'ever-it was practicable, the night encampmont was on some 
| island in the centre of the stream. 





THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


Xenophon, in his life of Socrates, presents many examples 
of his mode of conveying instruction to young men. One of 
| these is very pertinent to the present times. Euthedemus a 
| young man, “having collected many of the writings of the 
| most celebratad pocts and sophists, was so much elated by it 
as to fancy himself superior to any other of the age, both in 


|| knowledge and abilities; and doubted not to see himself the 
route thus pointed out, in which the hunters engaged to pilot | 


first man in Athens, whether to manage the affairs of the state 
|or to harangue the people, Socrates frequently drew Euthede. 
mus into conversations. Of one of these the following is 
| given as the termination: 

“Pray tell us, may we understand what a popular govern. 
ment is, without knowing who are the people?” 

“J should suppose not.” 

“And who are the people?” said Socrates. 


| . . . . 
“I include under that denomination.” replied Euthedemus, 


‘fumed the air. Between the stately masses of the groves || “all such citizens as are poor.” 
| were grassy lawns and glades, studded with flowers, or inter-| 


| 





“You know those who are so?” 
“Certainly.” 

“And who are rich?” 

“No doubt of it.” 


spersed with rose bushes in full bloom. These islands were 
often the resort of the buffalo, the elk, and the antelope, who} 
had mrde innumerable paths among the trees and thickets, | : 
which had the effect of the mazy walks and alleys of parks|| “Tell me then, I pray you, whom you think rich; whom 
and shrubberies. Sometimes, where the river passed between || poor?” ' 
high banks and bluffs, the roads, made by the tramp of buffa-|| “I consider those as being poor, who have not wherewithal 
loes for many ages along the face of the heights, looked like | to defray their necessary expenses,” said Euthedemus; “and I 





‘so many well travelled highways. At other places, the banks | esteem those rich who possess more than they want.” 


were banded with great veins of iron ore, laid bare by.the| “But have you not observed Euthedemus, there are people 
abrasion of the river. At one place the course of the river || who, although they have very little, have not only enough to 
was nearly in a straight line for about fifteen miles. The | defray their necessary expences, but manage in such a man- 
banks sloped gently tu its margin, without a single tree, but | ner as to lay up a part; while others are in want, notwithstand- 
bordering with grass and herbage of a vivid green. Along ng their large possessions?” 

each bank, for the whole fifteen miles, extended a stripe, one|| “I own it,” said Euthedemus; “and recollect some princes 
hundred yards in breadth, of a deep rusty brown, indicating || whose necessities have compelled them to deal injuriously to 
an inexhaustible bed of iron, through the centre of which the | their subjects; even so far as to deprive them of their posses- 
Missouri had worn its way. Indications of the continuance i sions.” 

of this bed were afterwards observed higher up the river. It) “It will follow then, Euthedemus, that we should plac: 
is, in fact, one of the mineral magazines which nature has | these princes among the poor, and the frugal managers © 





, provided in the heart of this vast realm of fertility, and which, | their little fortunes among the rich, since these may be trul: 


in connexion with the immense beds of coal on the same) said to live in influence. 

river, seem garnered up as the elements of the future wealth) “They may,” replied Enthedemus; for Iam not able t 

and power of the mighty west. | support any thing against your arguments: and, indeed, I be 
The sight of these mineral treasures greatly excited the | leive silence for the future will best become me, since, afte: 

curiosity of Mr. Bradbury, and it was tantalizing to him to) all I begin to suspect I know nothing.” 

be checked in his scientific researches, and obliged to fore- | ———— : 

go his usual rambles on shore; but they were now entering||) “Why did you not take the arm of my brother, last night’ 


the fated country of the Sioux Tetons, in which it was danger- | said a young lady to her friend, a very intelligent girl abo 
| 19, in a large town near lake Ontario. She replied, becau: 





ous to wander about unguarded. 


This country extends for some days’ journey along the i I know him to bea licentious young man.” “Nonsense, 
river, and consists of vast prairies, here and there diversified || was the answer of the sister—“if you refuse the attentions ¢ 
by swelling hills, and cut up by ravines, the channels of tur- | all lincentious men, you will have none, I can peerage ‘hte 
bid streams in the rainy seasons, but almost destitute of wa-|| “Very well,” said she, “then I can dispense with them = 
ter during the heats of summer. Here and there, on the sides | gether—for my resolution on this point is unalterably fixed. 
of the hills, or along the alluvial borders and bottoms of the || How long would it take to revolutionize society, were all young 
ravines, are groves and skirts of forest; but for the most part || ladies to adopt this resolution? 
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STANZAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GERALDINE.” 





Original. 





Of beauteous summer time, 


Such as are seldom seen elswhere 1 
Than in a southern clime; 

Or, cloudy skies of stormy night, 

Horribly still, no ray of light 


Save when the lightning flashes bright, 
Or peals the thunder chime. 


Give me a mild and balmy air, 
That sighs in summer bowers, 
And still seems fondly lingering there, 
To kiss the sweetest flowers; 
Or, else the strong and loud whirl-breeze, 
That howls among the forest trees, 
Or rushes o’er the dark’ning seas 
With its resistless powers. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
Hi 
}} 
1] 
1) 
| 


Give me a lute’s soft, gentle tone, 
That falls upon the ear 
As if it were an augel’s own, 


| 


Breathed from a higher sphere; { 
Or else, the martial sounds that float 
From clanging trumpets, brazen throat, \} 


Or the loud dreams deep pealing note, | 
That tells of battle near. 


Give me a stream the loveliest 
That flows on calin and deep, 

Whose wavelets heave like infant’s breast 
Soft breathing in his sleep; 

Or an expanse of waters vast, 

Whose billows wild and fast, 

Before the fierce tornades blast, 
That over them doth weep. 


There is no medium course for me, 
My history a tale 

Must be, of hours past tranquilly | 
In life’s secluded vale; | 

Or, mid the noise of public life, 

Or, in the van of battle strife, 

Whose brave hearts are with high deeds ripe, 
And craven —_ _ 


THE WEDDED LIFE. 
I may perhaps startle you, Effa, by saying that the first 


year of a young woman’s wedded life is generally the most 


unhappy, and the most trying one she experiences. However 
intensely we may have studied the character of our affianced, 
however well we may have imagined we know it if all its |) 
narrow windings, still shall we find, when we bocome wives, || 
that we have yet something to learn. By sections is the af-| 
fection on either side shown, and although it is in the power | 
and nature of a woman to manifest her devotedness and ten-| 
derenss by a thousand little attentions, she must not repine if! 
she receive not the like. 

The feelings of the other sex are not so soft and exquisite as 
those of our own; if they were we might possibly be happier | 
and we may for a moment wish that they were so, but we | 
shall restrain so selfish a desire if we reflect how much more || 





|| part. 


‘| but they are much mistaken in pursuing such a method. A 


|| love he once boresto the pride of his youth; there are moments 
| when feelings of tenderness for her will return with force to 


| and to the observance of the vows he breathed at the altar 
when his heart was devoted to the being from whom it has 
|| wandered. A kind look, an affectionate expression half utter- 
1 ed must bring his wife to his side, and she must, with smiles 


|| her husband through poverty and riches; 


| She will be his friend when no others come near him, she 
'| will be his comforter when all other worldly comforts has slid 


|| other support; she will smile at the frowns of the world; she 


| will not heed its censures—he is her all; and in love are all 
|| other feelings forgotten or absorbed. No sacrifice will be too| 


| and a very trifling circumstance is sufficient to awaken or to 
| still the pain of our hearts, and bring us misery or happiness. 





\the consciousness that her trials “have net their rise or 
'| continuance in any dereliction of affection or duty on her 


Some women in order to win back the husband’s wander- 


Give me the skies soft, cloudless, clear, || ing love, have recourse to attempts to arouse his jealousy,— 


| 


man however debased his conduct, never entirely forgets the 


| his heart, and to reap the benefit of such moments the injured 
| forgiving wife must still be enshrined in the purity of former 
times. A husband will excuse his fault to himself, and in 
| some measure also stand exonerated to the world, if his wife 
relax in the propriety of conduct, while, on the contrary, the 
gentle forbearance, the uncomplaining paticnce, and unobstru- 
| sive rectitude of the woman he injures, will deeply strike to 
'|his heart, and do much to win him back to his furmer love, 





| 
| 
+ 





\| of tenderness, encourage the returning affection carefully 


! avoiding all reference to her suffering on the cause of them. 


This will not be difficult ‘for virtuous women to perform, 


| Our love which before marriage, is constrained by the modesty 


and reserve natural to our sex, increaces in fervency and 
depth afterwards:—It enables to bear unfelt the world’s scorn, 
—all is swallowed up init. An affectionate wife clings to 
and the more the 
| world recedes from, the more firmly will she stand by him, 


| from him—Her devotedness will be bis rock when he has no|| 


| great,—the faintest smile will not be a reward too little, quick 
at feeling unkindness, we are also quick at feeling tenderness 





[Mrs. Stanford. 


THE ACQUISITIVE GOVERNOR, 


AN AMUSING FACT. 

In a small town, in the north-east corner of the Western 
Reserve, which can boast something as to prosperity, dwells ‘| 
certain tavern-keeper, who is one of the most close, uncom- 
promising, Yankee-Doodle sort of characters that I ever met 
with. Full of talk, politics, and law-suits—with a bar stock- 
with Bacchanalian sweets—he sways the sceptre over a cer- 
tain class of the community, who flock to his house; and this| 
| 








fact has obtained for him the appellation of “Governor.” 

A few weeks since, as the Governor was seated, poring over 
his books, and studying the expediency of some premeditated 
law-suit, the door gently opened, and three men presented 





| dered his natural as well as his mental vision! 








his “oculars” with the sight of his newly-acquired treasure; 
and proceeding with pickaxe and hoe to its place of burial, 
he removed the superincumbent earth, and raised the boxes to 
his breast with ardent enthusiasm and gratitude. Their 
weight appeared to be slight, but that must be attributed to his 
peculiar buoyancy of feeling, and his love for the “spelter;” 
which gave him supernatural strength. Te slowly and so- 
lemnly raised the lid from its place, and the enchanting view 
that opened upon his eyes, for an instant, completely bewil- 
Instead of 
finding nought but his dear “Bogus,” he suddenly found him- 
self in possession of sundry valuable pieces of pot-metal, bro- 
ken vials, et cetera. Astonishment pervaded his once peace- 
ful breast. He tried the other box. The same enchanting 


| scene met his gaze, and dazzled still more his understanding! 


Instantly the truth flashed upon his mind, and he cried out. 
“I have been thwindled out of my hard-earned wageth, but 


‘the rathcalth thall thuffer for it; I'll thue ‘em up to the law— 


I’train ’em,” &c. 
(The reader will perceive that the Governer hada stuttering 


| in his speach.) 


The next morning he set out for the county .seat te have 
the “rathcalth prothecuted.” But he was informed that by 
agreeing with them to pass the counterfeit stuff, he was liable 
to prosecution himself. Here, then, he was in quandary. 
Did he “protheeute the rathcalth,” he would suffer the pun- 
ishment with them, and did he not, he would lose his $500. 
He decided, like a wise man, upon the latter, and thus the 
matter ended. He returned to his hotel to bind up his bleed- 
ing heart, and comfort his disconsolate partner. 

I know not what benefit this fact may be to others, but one 
thing i is sesnnee i. e. that the Governor will purchase no mere 
“Bogus money.” 





Rip vAN wINKLEIsM.—A short time since, a man who had 
been fishing at the mouth of the Biack river, in N. York, 
{drew his canoe upon the beach and sat down to cogi- 
tate upon the uncertainties of the world. ‘All liquors 
is cheap,” said the fisherman, “All liquors is cheap, 
and I may as well take the bountiful.” So saying he tipt a 
small canteen over a leather tumbler, and drank the contents 
We will not assert that he had drank previously, but we know 





that soon after the last draught was swallowed, nature’s sweet 
restorer breathed upon his eye balls, and stretching hinself at 
length in the canoe, he was soon in a profound slumber. The 
sleeper takes no note of time, and when our friend awoke, 
darkness had covered the face of the waters, the wind was 
blowing a gale, and the canoe was dancing upon the waves 
as he afterwares asserted, “in the most unreasonablest man 
ner.” The paddle was missing. Me felt about for it, but it 
could not be found. All he could do was to remain perfectly 
quiet in his recumbent situation and, “trust to luck.” The 
canteen was again resorted to in desperation, and again had 
the desired effect. He slept a long time, and was awakened 
by some one shaking him violently. A friend had discovered 


themselves, requesting entertainment. ‘They were accommo- || him living on the beach with the water running into his mouth 





unfit they would be by such a constitution to bear the crosses | 


dated, and each one taking a box from beneath his cloak, placed || whenever he opened it——While he (imagining himself in 


and buffets of the world; and we shall rejoice that they do not | /it in a secure place. In the course of their stay, they erat some convivial party, where he was pressed to drink) was mur- 
lot, refusing to increase, at their expense, a happines which if'| ed him that they were the possessors of a secret, whereby he || muring, “No more I’m obliged to you getlemen. Not any 


not quite meeting our ideas of perfection, does so sufficiently to || 1 
possess our keener sensibilities, and rest contented with our | 
make us blest. 


It is said that lover’s quarrels are but the renewal of love || 


but it is not so in truth. Continued differences and bickering || 
will undermine the strongest affection, and a wife cannot be| 
too careful to avoid disputes upon the most trivial subjects: in- | 
deed it is the every day occurrences which try the love and | 
tempers of the married life—great occasions for quarrels sel-|) 
dom occur. Every wish, every prejudice, must meet with at- |) 
tention, and the first thought of a woman should be the pleas. 
ing and providing for her husband. It is impossible to enu- | 
merate all the little incidents which may annoy married men| 
or the little unobstrusive pleasure which it is in the power of a) 


mind. She must act for him in preference to herself, and she 


will be amply rewarded by witnessing his delight in her and| 
Toa woman who loves her husband with all the |! | 


his home. 
devotedness of her nature, this will be a pleasure, not a task;| 
and to make him happy, she will never grudge, any sacrifice 
of self, 

The greatest misery a woman can experience is the 
changed heart and alienated affections of her husband, but| 
even in that painful case she must not relax in the perform. 





ance of her duties, She mnst not upbraid; she must bear with|| 


fortitude and patience her great disappointment; she must re 
turn good for evil to the utmost, and her consolation will be 


' 3 

, | ject, but agreed to take a handful of the money to the county 
wife to give; but throughout her life, in her employments and || 
in her amusements, she must ever bear his pleasures on her | 


| might double his money, without any labor or fatigue: but be- 
fore they related the method, he must bind himeelf, by the 


| 
|| most inviolable oaths, never to call their names in question. 


“Done,” said the Governor, and his little mouse eyes snap- 
ped with joy at the prospect of recovering the amount he had 
just expended in an unsuccessful law campaign. 

“Very well,” said the first speaker, opening one of the afore- 
|said boxes, and displaying glittering rows of the precious 

metal to the sparkling countenance of his auditor, ‘there are 
$500, and in the 6ther box $500 more, which we propose to 


you to take and pay us the amount of only one of the boxes; || 


| by this means you will be able to double your moncy. 
|| The Governor, it appears, had some qualms upon the sub- 


seat on the following day, and if it was pronounced good, he 
| would return and conclude the bargain. He did so, his doubts 
|| were satisfied, and he therefore planked down the $500 to re 
sellers, and received his receipt in full. But the “Bogus men” 
were unwilling to allow the Governor to make known how and 
where he liad received his treasure, and he was threfore in-| 
structed to lead them to some place in his fields where it| 
might be buried, and after a lapse of time dug up as a found 





||treasure. This was agreed to, and the three men, with the 


|Governor, proceeded one dark night to a secluded spot, and 


| buried the two boxes deep in the earth. After shaking hands 
with the quasi Governor, they left his domicil and have not 
since been heard of. 


A few days elapsed, and the worthy man wished to greet 





Thankee.”—Era. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 

Parent sutrer.—We learn from the silk culturists that the 
Emperor of Russia has issued a patent to one of his subjects, for 
a new method of making butter. It is thus: simmer the milk 
while still sweet, 15 minutes, take care not to burn it, and 
then churn it. ‘The butter comes very soon, and is of a quali- 
ty much superior to that made in the common mode. It 
is richer and preserves its flavor much longer; and the milk, 
being left sweet, retains its value for ordinary uses. 

The experiment is so easy and promises so much, both in 
respect, to saving of labor and superior results, that it invites 


trial very strongly. 


more, 











Sincutar Prescription.—One day while an inkeeper’s wife 
was lying sick, several of her neighbours came to condole 
with her upon the occasion. Some of them prescribed one 
thing and some another. A sagacious old matron remarked» 
‘that she would be much better if she could get a sound sleep.” 
“then,” said a little boy, who was present, “‘ye’ll better tak 
my mither to the kirk, for she aye gets a gude sound sleep 
there.” —Scotch paper. 


WOMAN. 
Away, away, you’re all the same— 
A fluttering, smiling, glittering throng! 
Oh! by my soul, [ burn with shame, 
To think I’ve been your slave so long’ 








Sere ae bin, nen eyelet 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF GENIUS. 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 


tion. Buthe was willing, he said, to die at the foot of his statue. Tne | MADEM BO UR F OIN A T ST. Pp ETE RSBUR GH 


statue was raised, and the young sculptor, with the shining eyes and hectic wits 
blush of consumption, beheld it there, returned home, and soon after was || After the peace of Tilsitt, M. de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vj 





“ap yey have sealed their works with their blood; they have silently borne |/ no more. Drouais, a pupil of David, the French painter, was a youth of | cence, was sent as ambassador near the court of Russia. The 


the pangs of disease; they have barred themselves from the pursuits of for- 


| fortune , but the solitary pleasure of his youth was his devotion to Raphiel; || emperor, who neglected no means judged Git for the pu 
’ 5 pose 


; ve.torn themselves away from all they loved in life, patiently || he was at his studies at four in the morning till night, “Painting or nothing!” ‘ “ A : 
tune; they have,torn y y »P y 8 ght, 8 || of strengthening his ambassy, to give Mademoiselle Bourgoin 
’ 


suffering these self-denials, to escape from those redemptions and impedi- 


was the cry of this enthusiast of elegance. ‘‘First fame, then amuse- |, . 
His sensibility was as great as his enthusiasm, and the most beautiful of the actresses at the Comedie Francaise 
’ 


ments to their studies. Martyrs ofliterature and art, they behold in their |) ment!”? was another. 


solitude that halo of immortality over their studious heads, which is a 
reality to the visionary of glory.”’*—D’ Israeli. 


Beneath the spells that bind the heart, 
And life with glorious dreams illume, 
The triumphs of sublimest art, 
But hastens genius to its tomb: 

They drink the glad and buoyant blood, 
And drain the founts of feeling dry, 
And ere young hope has pluck’d a bud, 

The martyr lays him down to die. 


His soaring soul in cloudless light, 
Believes each prompting rapture true, 
Nor shares a doubt, nor thinks of a light, 
While promise gilds th’ enchanted view; 
Nor fever’d pulse, nor aching brain, 
Nor days of toil, nor nights of care, 
Can rob the task that ends in pain, 
Yet lifts the dreamer from despair. 


. 
Entrane’d with thoughts of dazzling power, 
He spurns the grovelling thirst of sense, 
And claims creation for his dower 
To muse in speechless eloquence; 
And upwards in his searching flight, 
With fearless grasp and sweeping wing, 
He turns his sun surveying sight 
As eagles from their cyries springs 


The canvass hath its phrenzy wrought— 
The chisel sent the marble’s chill 

Through temples warm with glowing thought 
Obedient to the matering will; 

And while the bard hath fondly sung, 
Exulting o’er his burning lay, 

Has madness round his spirit hung, 
And dimmed the mind’s etherial ray. 


Fair dreams of beauty, truth, and fame! 
The joys ye bring—the hopes ye bear, 
Relume the bosom’s drooping flame, 
And wake immortal longings there; 
And shadowing forth with things of earth, 
Their lovely hues in transits wild, 
The beings of the mind have birth, 
And genius stamps her wondrous child. 


The first of fame’s undying throng, 
He bids the spreading trophy glow, 
Or soars and sings his sounding song, 
° As truth’s harmonious numbers flow: 
Or o’er the unmeaning marble flings, 
Her breathing looks of life and mind, 
To which a mellowing halo clings, 
By art’s awagening hands refin’d. 


Achievements and enchantments wild! 
Triumphant trophies of the soul! 
On Wwhicheenraptur’d fancy smil’d, 
As g@pius watch’d her dreams unro]l— 
Now styuggled with the fate that smites, 
The artist’s hope—the enthusiast’s care— 
Now glory cheers and fame requites?’ 
Their mourn’d and matyr’d lives declare. 


For they, the world’s creative hand, 
Their life of life for these consum’d, 

And wav’d the wizard’s fatal wand, 
Whose spells to early death illum’d; 

And like the light whose flame destroys, 
The oil that feeds it ekes away, 

And while the world the blaze enjoys, 
The hand that kindles falls its prey. 


* A state of mind occurs in the active operations of genius which the 
term reverie inadequately indicates. Itis enthusiasm, and to this alone 
can we attribute the self-immolation of men of genius. Mighty and laborious 
works have been pursued as a forlorn hope, at the certain destruction of 
the life or fortune of individuals. Milton would not desist from proceeding 
with one of his works, although warned by the physician of the certain 
loss of his sight; he declared he preferred his duty to his eyes, and doubt- 
less his fame to his comfort. Anthony Wood, to preserve the lives others, 
voluntarily resingned his own to cloistered studies; nor did the literary pas- 
sion desert him in his last moments, when with his dying -hands, he still 


grasped his beloved papers, and his last mortal thoughts dwelt on his | 


Athen Oxoniensis. Moren, the founder of England’s great biographical 


collections, conceived the design with such enthusiasm, and found such 





voluptuousness in the labor, that he willingly withdrew from the popular 
celebrity he had acquired as a preacher, and the preferment which a min- 
ister of the state, in whose house he resided, would have opened to his 
views. After the first edition of his Historical Dictionary he had nothing 


| he cut in pieces the picture for which David declared he would inevitably leave of absence to passa year at St. Petersburgh, at th 
| gaia the prize. I have had my reward in your approbation; but next year | French theatre founded by the Emperor Paul e 
I shall] feel more certain of deserving it,’’ was the reply of the young en- |, 


thusiast. Afterwards he astonished Paris with his Marius—but while en- | Mademoiselle Bourgoin set off with strong recommenda. 


gaged on a subject which he could never quit, the principle of life itself tions to many great Russian nobles, and a very particular one 
was drying up in his veins. Henry Headly and Kirke White were the | to the French ambassador. 
early victims of the enthusiasm of study; and are moured forever by the | She appeared at the court theatre; her beautiful fi 
< . raat z i ; gure attrac. 
few who are organized like themselves.— Saturday Courier. | ted the attention of the Emperer Alexander, who already knew 
|| her by reputation; this was exactly what was desired. Sh 
. e 
aaa : si pte asraaengeale on || was ordered to the Palace; that also was expected. But before 
Bethe : : ’ : g Shonansee <e | she went, Mademoiselle Bourgoin had a conference with the 
ERASER, SRE we he y Chenenere, premty GF Seer Se Cueceve French Ambassador, who gave her his instructions; but it js 
Oh, sce eee aes araniatiesdbs crt, es imemee oni ermncen ment ene 
, boys | to have an interview with a Prince, can embrace any thing 
ce boas semanas ete a poe parlor ! — what es will prove that the duc de Vicence 
; oP / 7 : _ || 2ad not anticipated every event. 
oon aoe ty plot sg ae , oe i ese some words of gallantry, the emperor gave ihe con. 
’ ’ . | versation a more serious turn 
wore a widow’s weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep || “Is the Emperor Napoleon,” said he “much beloved in 
mourning. They were poor, very poor; for their only means of | France?” 
support arose from the pittance the boy earned by copying wri- | “Yes, very much; one thing, however has done him a good 
~~ pen — ane, i dogs ao } a of hn sy = alienated many persons—the assassination 
To ; J » pa e- || of the Duke d’Enghien.” 
cause it afforded better chance of employment for the boy,| The word assassination always produced a bad effect on the 
and partly perhaps with the natural desire to leave a place | Emperor Alexander. Mademoiselle Bourgoin observed that 
where they had been in better circumstances, and where their ll bie color changed and that his brows knit; wishing to repair 
poverty was known. They were proud under their reverses || her blunder. ne rejoined. 
and above revealing their wants and privations to strangers. 1 “But it mh not his fault; it was that of a knot of guilty 
ri rl — age — eo nag ed the — | persons who surrounded him at the time, and whom he exert. 
| worke emov em, no one ever knew but themselves. || ing himself every day to throw off” 
| Night after night, two, three, four hours after midnight, could | Here the discontent of the Emperor knew no bounds and 
we hear er a raking ed of the scanty fire, or the ! his ill-humor showed itself'so plainly that Mademviselle Bour. 
ssepcelong ny “ _— i indicated ae — || goin had no other alternative but to take leave and quit the 
at work; and day alter day could we sce more plainly that |room. The Duke de Vicence had prescribed to her to come 
aise set tg soon light in his plaintive face, which | to the hotel of the ambassy immediately after her visit to the 
is the beacon of her worst disease. emperor. She repaired thither. 
Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than mere curiosity, | “How has the Emperor Alexander received you?” 
we contrived to establish first an acquaintance, and thena| “Very well at first, afterwards very badly.” 
close intimacy with the poor strangers. Our worst fears were “Ah! ah! what have you said to him?” 
realized—the boy was sinking fast. Through a part of the | “He asked me if the Emperor Napoleon was beloved in 
winter, and the whole of the following spring and summer | France.” * 
his labors were unceasingly prolonged; and the mother at.) “You replied in the affirmative?” 
tempted to procure needle work, embroidery—any thing for | “Yes; I told him that they loved the Emperor very much, 
a, A > ee es ie = all <n a earn. | bnt that the assassination of the Duke d’Enghlen had aliena- 
e boy worked steadily on—dying by minutes, but never | ated many persons from him!” 
once giving utterance to complaint or murmur. | “You told him that?” 
It was a beautiful autumn evening when we went to pay | “And I saw him instantly change color; but I arranged it 
our customary visit to the invalid. Iiis little remaining | all.” 
strength had decreased rapidly for two or three days preceding || «And how?” 
and he was lying on the sofa at the open window, gazing at | “I told him that it was not the Emperor’s fault, but that of 
i setting sun. ve mother had been reading the bible to| a knot of murderers and guilty persons who surrounded him 
him, for she closed the book as we entered, and advanced to | at the time.” * 
meet us. || Better and better!” 
“I was telling William,” she said “that we must manage to!) The Duke de Vicence could hardly contain himself. 
take wa ““ the ero ae so that he may get} “Mademoiselle Bourgoin, your stay here will be shorter 
yer eheg 1. He mew ill, “a noes 1s not very strong | than you imagine; your leave of absence is finished; get ready 
and he has exerted himself too much lately.” | to set off to-morrow: Go!” 
Poor thing! The tears that streamed through her fingers, | Mademoiselle Bourgoin was a long time without knowing 
as she turned aside as if to adjust her closed widow’s cap, too | how to explain h ’ » whi i 
. may ej) plain her a.lventure which she did not dare to relate 
ge see cr peat vaso : tape tot | to ol one. The i we an found her again in 1814; 
. ” 8 perhaps you may have solved the enigma for her. 
arm with the other, drew her hastily towards him, and fer- | ‘ P taint snag 
. “ \| 
— aime oo fpr pawns pane. He sunk | _Acorrespondent of the Boston Herald, writing from New 
oe Se a PuIOW, and 100kea me appalling earnestness | York, says that the keeper of the poor house, in reading one 
in eo wine. oe : | of the letters handed to him to be deposited in the Post Office 
: William! gn ve the terrified parent, “don’t look | found the following remarkable passage:— 
at me so—speak to me, dear!” “We are living in a Parace—have nothin 
‘ } ; i 2 g to do—plenty 
The oy eee — uidly, oe an ss afterwards his fea- | of good food, and are treated like Prinees—America is the 
| tures resolved into the same cold, solemn gaze. | country. Come out yourselves and fetch all your friends. 
Wie: men oe a said the fe ee ite “rouse | Our residence is on the banks of a beautiful river.” 
/youaself, dear; don’t look at me so, love—pray don’t! Oh | = 
= i what shall I do?—my dear, dear boy?—he is dying” } A large bed of bituminous coal has been discovered in Calhoun 
e boy raised himself by a violent effort, and folded his | county, Illinois, about twenty six miles from St. Louis, on the 





























so mush at heart as its improvement. His unyielding application was con- || hands together. S Stlichletiver. citeaitan cheat « valde onde halfalong its banks 
7 ©2 g a le 


verting labor into death: but collecting his lost renovated vigor with his dy- 
ing hands he gave the volume to the world, though he did not live to wit- 


“Mother, dear mother! bury me in the open fields, any || The land has been purchased by the person who made the dis- 


ness its publication. All objects in li‘e appeared mean to him compared where but in these dreadful streets. I should like to be where | covery, and has been opened and the coal tried, which proves 
with that exalted delight of addressing to the literary men of his age, the || YOU Can see my grave, mother but not in these close streets, \ to be of the finest quality—and in quantity almost inexhausti- 


history of their brothers. The same enthusiasm consumes the pupils of they have killed me. 


art, devoured by their own ordour. The young and classical sculpture who 
raised the statue of Charles II. placed in the centre of the Royal Ex- 
change, London, was, in the midst of his work, advised by his medica 


‘riends to desist from marble; for the energy of his labor, with the etrong || 20t of pain or suffering, but an indiscribable fixing of every 
excitement of his feelings, already bad made fatal inroads in his constitu- || line and muscle—tie boy was dead. 





Kiss me again, mother; put your arm || pJe, It is supposed that by next season, coal can be furnished 


around my neck”— |at the above places for six or cight cents per bushel. 
He fell back—a strange expression stole upon his features, || ———————— 


A number of deaths have occurred in Portland Me. from 
eating pickles prepared in copper kettles. 











